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THUCYDIDEAN SCHOLARSHIP 


1942-1956 
(Continued from CW 50, No. 5, p. 70) 


4. General Interpretative Studies (cont.) 


Together with Democritus, a not unsuitable com- 
panion, W. Schmid’s Thucydides section in the 
Handbuch fills an entire volume. In addition to 
the extensive bibliography (within the limitations 
noted), Schmid sums up the work done on Thucyd- 
ides in this century, adding his own judgment on 
key questions such as the origin of the History and 
the speeches. In his opinion, which reflects the in- 
fluence of Schwartz and other German scholars, the 
first part of the History (with the exception of 
obviously late passages such as the Pentekontaetia 
and 2.65) was written before 415; the Sicilian Ex- 
pedition and the closely related Melian Dialogue 
between 413 and 405; Book 8 not long after the 
events of 411. In the speeches Schmid sees free 
inventions, with occasional use of real words and 
arguments.® Discussing Thucydides’ political phil- 
osophy, Schmid turns against the one-sided concept 
of Thucydides as a Realpolitiker (a concept rather 
popular, for obvious reasons, in Germany — and 
not only in Germany ), and stresses the strong though 
restrained moral component in his dealing with the 
oenerie of standards in the Hellenic world. 
15. Munich 1948; cf. supra, p. 65, n. 1. 

16. In agreement with many others, Schmid regards both 


their language and their thought as essentially Thucydidean, 


as a literary form expressing what, in the historian’s judg- 
ment, was to be thought, said, and planned in a certain 
situation. The lack of speeches in Book 8 is intentional. — 
In line with German classical tradition there is a good 
chapter on Thucydides’ language and style. 


Schmid’s survey will “8 <iaidhaimahad by K. Ziegler’s 
forthcoming article in RE. 


Interest in Thucydides brought about the re-issue 
(Oxford 1948) of G. B. Grundy’s Thucydides and 
the History of His Age (originally London 1911), 
with the addition of a second volume containing 
some parerga of his Thucydidean studies: “Thucyd- 
ides the Man,” “Thucydides and the Philosophy of 
History,” “Parties at Athens during the Peloponnesian 
War,” etc. Of great interest is the chapter on Thu- 
cydides’ topography, confirmed in its accuracy by 
the author’s investigations on the spot.!7 Grundy 
selects many passages in the History which have 
striking parallels in twentieth century politics and 
warfare. 


The obvious, and sometimes overstressed, con- 
frontation of Thucydides and Plato as complementary 
facets of Greek political and social philosophy is the 
topic of David Grene’s Man in His Pride (Chicago 
1950). There is strong emphasis on Thucydides’ 
grim picture of human nature driven by fear and 
greed in a world man-made and man-centered, with- 
out metaphysical background.1® The three speeches 
of Pericles are to Grene, “the most extraordinary 
document we possess revealing the relation between 
the leading statesman and his people in a naked and 


Places include Plataea, Pylos and Sphacteria, Amphi- 

ph Syracuse, and Amphilochian Argos (well known to 
Thucydides, in Grundy’s opinion, as a participant in 
Demosthenes’ expedition ). 
18. In a few instances Thucydides gives up his apparently 
impersonal reserve, as in the case of the tragic fate of 
Mycalessus, the end of Nicias, and the mixed constitution 
of 411; and throughout he makes us feel his abhorrence of 
brutality and lawlessness. An enemy of mass democracy, he 
yet recognizes the potentialities which it offers to leaders 
such as Themistocles, Pericles, and Alcibiades, 
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unqualified democracy.” Yet, as the author observes, 
there is a great difference between the demands of 
this democratic society and modern pseudo-meta- 
physical state worship. Thucydides’ personal great- 
ness appears in the “austere perfection” of his 
observing human nature and character, both as his- 
torian and as political scientist, “with no comforting 
possibility of moralizing them away.” 

A good survey of la questione tucididea from 
Ullrich and Schwartz to Finley and Romilly will 
be found in the eighty-page introduction to A. 
Maddalena’s text, commentary, and translation of 
Book 1 (Florence 1951-52), which may be regarded 
as a shorter modern Italian counterpart to Classen- 
Steup. He agrees with Finley concerning the writing 
or re-writing of the entire History after 404. As 
regards the issues of power and human nature, the 
summing up of the situation by the Athenians in 
the Melian Dialogue (5.111.2) seems to Maddalena 
to express Thucydides’ own view: since, by the law 
of nature, the political world is governed by power, 
not by justice, Athenian imperialism appears as 
justified; the Athens of the Melian Dialogue is the 
same as that of Pericles. Maddalena’s Thucydides 


does not allow extraneous moral standards to inter- 
fere with the unbiased judgment of political reality; 
considering the world as it is, the Athenian arché 


turns into the embodiment of stability and modera- 
tion. 

In his Essays in Greek History and Literature 
(Oxford 1937) A. W. Gomme had presented his 
thoughts about Thucydides, especially about the 
speeches in the History. Now two chapters of his 
Sather Classical Lectures, The Greek Attitude to 
Poetry and History (Berkeley 1954) 116-164, com- 
plement this picture with the results of his recent 
research, as a counterpart to two preceding chapters 
on Herodotus. Among the aspects stressed in these 
essays are: Thucydides’ abhorrence of the disinte- 
gration of values, in spite of his avoidance of moral- 
izing judgments; his sense of the tragedy inherent 
in history: “the Athenian people are the tragic heroes 
of the drama of the Peloponnesian Wars” (149); 
his understanding of the uncanny potentialities of 
the Jogos, with the same words and concepts meaning 
different things when used by different speakers. 
While Gomme belongs to those who are convinced 
of a strong factual background of the speeches, he 
also stresses (142) that the “selection and presenta- 
tion” is Thucydides’ own.19 


19. There is a good remark (which applies to other Greek 
authors too) about those who gather Thucydides’ political 
philosophy through “the favorite amusement of quoting 
one sentence and ignoring the next” (151). 

Gomme’s Historical Commentary (Oxford 1945- ), 
of which vols. II-III have recently appeared, is treated infra. 


H. Strasburger, “Die Entdeckung der politischen 
Geschichte durch Thukydides,” Saeculum 5 (1954) 
395-428, draws the picture of Thucydides with 
Herodotus as a foil. In his analysis of their genius, 
both appear equally unique as fountainheads of 
western historiography. Thucydides’ greatness rests 
on other foundations than that of Herodotus; even 
as a critic, he does not appear superior, only dif- 
ferent. It is fortunate that this essay is in line with 
the modern reaction against the previous disparage- 
ment of Herodotus by the Quwellenkunde school of 
scholars who frequently misunderstood his thought 
and purpose. And, as Strasburger proves, Thucydides 
does not suffer from this rehabilitation of his great 
counterpart. In his concentrated concern with the 
phenomena of power, change, and crisis, he leaves 
out all the colorful “human” touches of anecdote 
and atmosphere as well as the religious background 
of human affairs. His stern and “puritanical” mind 
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seems interested more in the forces than in the in- 
dividual actors of history; in man the measure of 
all things as realizing his nature in the realm of 
politics. As a historian, Strasburger is less concerned 
with the problem of the relative authenticity of the 
speeches as reflections of Thucydides’ development. 
Presenting both objective facts and the subjective 
attitudes of reflection and decision, they are Thu- 
cydides’ main instrument for making his readers 
conscious of the political factors and forces, with 
the Peloponnesian War as a paradigm of how power 
is attained, secured, and lost, and of such basic 
problems as the causes of war, and the antagonism 
of might and right. 

Strasburger’s essay is one of the best and most 
representative examples of the numerous articles, or 
chapters in books, which have been published in 
recent years as the result of the increasing concern 
with Thucydides as the key to the understanding of 
the essence of political history. These articles are 
unequal in their weight as scholarly contributions; 
but they often cast new light on him from the 
various political philosophies of our age. The last 
half-century of war and revolution has opened new 
approaches to his unsurpassed insight into the body 
politic in crisis, All who have recently written about 
the various aspects of his work are indebted to 
preceding scholarship to a considerable extent; yet 
most of these essays on Thucydides offer a deeper, 
if not entirely new, understanding of some hitherto 
underrated aspect of the History and quite often a 
starting point for additional research.?° 

The obvious comparison between Thucydides 
and his counterpart, Herodotus, appears in W. F. 
Otto's lecture, “Herodot und Thukydides,” in Grosse 
Geschichtsdenker, ed. R. Stadelmann (Tiibingen 
1949) 13-33; in M. Pohlenz, Gestalten aus Hellas 
(Munich 1950) 275-328; and in greater detail in 
the Thucydides chapter of E. Howald, Vom Geist 
antiker Geschichtsschreibung (Munich 1944) 46-86, 
with strong emphasis also on Thucydides’ style and 
art of historiography. The two historians are set 
against each other as foils by R. G. Collingwood, 


20. A paragon of this type was the last and crowning 
chapter of the first volume of W. Jaeger’s Paideia (Berlin 
1934; 2d ed. 1936; Eng. tr. 1939), soon followed by H 
Berve’s Thukydides (Frankfurt 1938), in which sound 
scholarship was blended with the particular emphasis then 
fashionable in Germany. Other essays of this class are 
mentioned infra, Sect. 14, 

F. Egermann, “Die Geschichtsschreibung des Thukydi- 
des,” Das Nene Bild der Antike (Leipzig 1942) 1 272-302, 
deals with the historian’s thought and method, the issues 
of democracy and leadership, the speeches as presenting the 
permanent laws and forces behind the transitory surface 
of contemporary events, the ananke of the political situation 
and its mastery by political wisdom. 


The Idea of History (Oxford 1946) 28-31, who 
stresses the Hippocratic influence and sees in Thu- 
cydides more of a scientist than of a historian: “What 
chiefly interests Herodotus is the events themselves; 
what chiefly interests Thucydides is the laws ac- 
cording to which they happen.” In line with this 
picture of Thucydides as constantly drawn from be- 
coming to being, the speeches are considered “not 
history but Thucydidean comments upon the acts of 
the speakers, Thucydidean reconstructions of their 
motives.”*1 


5. Politics and Ethics 


The issue of power both in its practical and its 
moral aspects is among the most essential and most 
difficult subjects of Thucydidean studies. Since Thu- 
cydides is usually too reserved and too sceptical to 
express his views directly, we have to draw our con- 
clusions from the way he tells and analyses events 
and conditions. He appeals both to realists and to 
moralists: it is significant that among his first 
admirers and translators in modern times were 
Melanchthon and Hobbes. Hardly any work on Thu- 
cydides can by-pass this question; and, as was to 
be expected, there are wide differences of opinion 
among scholars concerning his judgment on power 
in politics. Most agree that he is equally remote 
from moralizing and from nihilism, for he would 
not have become the unsurpassed founder of political 
psychology without a strong moral component under- 
lying his keen sense of reality.2* 

The antinomy of power, in its ethical and prac- 
tical aspects, and the concomitant potentialities and 
limitations of statesmanship as presented, in success 
and failure, in Pericles and his successors, is the 
= topic of several articles by H. Herter: “Freiheit 


21. See also Gomme, supra. 
22. Ie is natural that he repeatedly has been compared 
with that equally unprejudiced and equally misunderstood 
Renaissance thinker, Machiavelli, most thoroughly in K. 
Reinhardt’s lecture, “Thukydides and Machiavelli” (1943), 
later published in his Von Werken und Formen (Godesberg 
1948). In both cases there appears the background of a 
crisis of state and society, with the concomitant rift between 
politics and ethics. As against the preponderance of the 
individual personality and the concern with immediate 
practical application in Machiavelli, Thucydides, as seen by 
Reinhardt, is more interested in the impersonal and in- 
alterable laws of political power unemotionally observed 
and analysed from a distance. His speeches do not plead 
for a cause; they illuminate a situation, especially the po- 
tentialities for winning the war, and the stages of losing 
it through lack of moral and intellectual stamina and the 
accumulation of avoidable mistakes. They illustrate the 
Greek tendency from the particular to the general; some, 
such as the Athenian speech in Sparta and the Melian 
Dialogue, are, in Reinhardt's opinion, inventions by the 
historian. The author sees Thucydides’ greatness in his»: 
tegration of Machtpolittk and Staatsethik as foundations of 
the state. 
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und Gebundenheit des Staatsmanns bei Thukydides,” 
RhM 93 (1949) 133-153; “Pylos und Melos,” RAM 
97 (1954) 316-343; “Zur ersten Periklesrede des 
Thukydides,” Studies .. . D. M. Robinson Il (St. 
Louis 1953) 613-623. The statesman, as embodied 
in Pericles, presents the conquest of tyché by gndmé; 
the irrational forces of human nature and national 
character can be recognized and mastered by a 
Pericles, in contrast to the shortsighted violence of a 
Cleon and the unfettered dynamism of an Alcibiades 
whom his fellow citizens want and need, yet cannot 


bear. 

Mme. de Romilly (Thucydide et l'impérialisme 
athénien 89f.) and Gomme (Greek Attitude to 
Poetry and History 149)** also deal with the dan- 
gerous temptations and abuses of power; as does 
V. Ehrenberg, “Polypragmosyne: A Study in Greek 
Politics,’ JHS 67 (1947) 46-67, who stresses the 
integration of realistic and moral judgment in Thu- 
cydides; while Maddalena in a paper with the strange 
title, “Tempo ed eternita in Tucidide,” RivHistlt 
55 (1953) 7-18, sees him, under the prevailing 
conditions, satisfied with the “giustizia relativa” of 
the Athenian arché. The unabating tension between 
the “natural” and the moral approach to power is 
taken up by E. Topitsch, “Anthrépeia Physis und 
Ethik bei Thukydides,” WS 61/62 (1943/47) 50- 
67, with reference to the classical treatment of this 
tragic antinomy in F. Meinecke's Idee der Staatsréson. 
Thucydides’ attitude toward this issue is also the 
topic of K. Nawratil, “Zur Gesamtinterpretation des 
Thukydides,” AAHG 6 (1953) 61-64, 125-128; A. 
Omodeo, “La concezione della civilta in Tucidide,” 
PP 1 (1946) 145-154; V. Paronzini, “Etica e politica 
nella concezione Tucididea della storia,” Aevum 20 
(1946) 217-231. 

The discussion of power in Thucydides is in- 
separably linked with the key concept of an age 
proud in having discovered in man the measure of 
all things: anthrépeia physis, as against the appar- 
ently outmoded forces of nomos, the traditional ways 
of life and thought. After the old picture in 
Gomperz’ Greek Thinkers, this background to Thu- 
cydides has recently been presented in W. Nestle, 
Vom Mythos zum Logos (Stuttgart 1942) 514-528; 
F. Heinimann, Nomos und Physis (Basel 1945); 
M. Pohlenz, “Nomos und Physis,” Hermes 81 (1955) 
418-435. In addition to the obvious importance of 
this basic concept for Finley, Mme. de Romilly, and 
Grene (Man in His Pride 55-69), it is also the 
center of discussion in P. Mugler, “Sur la méthode 
de Thucydide,” Lettres d’'Humanité 10 (1951) 20- 


23. See supra, Sect. 4. Further references to general works 
mentioned in that section will be made by short title or 
by simple reference to the author's name. 


51. The author discusses the growth of Thucydides’ 
idea of “la constance du caractére humain” and the 
aggressive new anthrépeios logos; like Nestle and 
Howald (Vom Geist 81), he refers to Thucydides’ 
close contact with science and philosophy, Anax- 
agoras and Democritus. The later distinction be- 
tween “sciences exactes” and sciences historiques” 
does not yet apply to Thucydides. In a recent article, 
“Der gemeinsame Ursprung der Geschichtsschreibung 
und der exakten Wissenschaften bei den Griechen.” 
Philosophia Naturalis 2 (1952) 200-220, K. von 
Fritz proves the close affinity between the approach 
of fifth-century scientists and historians to the estab- 
lishment and the selection of facts. 


The dangerous potentialities of human nature 
not restrained by strong leadership (cf. Romilly, 278) 
are stressed in the Thucydidean references of G. 
Ritter’s Damonie der Macht (Stuttgart 1946), 
written by the noted German historian, who had 
been actively engaged in the fight against the most 
demonic phenomenon of political power in our age. 
Ritter’s statements have been complemented by J. 
Vogt, “Damonie der Macht und Weisheit der 
Antike,” WG 10 (1950) 1-17.24 
6. Political Thought: The Speeches 

There is agreement that the speeches present 
Thucydides’ political thought in its most concen- 
trated form; but there is a considerable difference of 
Opinion concerning their authenticity. In many re- 
gards E. Meyer’s remarks on this “Gipfelpunkt aller 
historischen Kunst” (Forschungen Il [1899] 379- 
400) are still valid. Few scholars would now agree 
with Howald (49) and Schmid (176) that the 
speeches are free inventions. Most, although to a 
varying degree, depending often on their interpre- 
tation of ta deonta in 1.23, assume the background 
of real speeches, condensed and re-thought to form 
that unique integration of utterances and reflections 


24. We may add that the concept of the “demonic” in 
history, so popular since Lord Acton and Jacob Burckhardt 
(on whose particular interest in Thucydides see T. Schieder, 


“Die historischen Krisen im Geschichtsdenken J. Burck- 
hardts,” Schicksalwege deutscher Vergangenheit |Kaehler- 
Festschrift, 1950] ), introduces a quasi-religious note foreign 
to Thucydi’es’ emphatically and exclusively rational ap- 
proach to plitics and history. Part of what appears to us 
as the demonic face of power is implied in the Hellenic 
concept of Aybris in its religious, moral, and intellectual 
aspects. Mme. de Romilly (281) points out the contrast, 
in Thucydides’ thought, between the objective and morally 
neutral “loi de force” and the hybris of pleonexia leading 
to disaster. The tragic play of bybris and nemesis, as re- 
flected especially in his insertion of the Melian Dialogue 
as a preamble to the Sicilian Expedition, forms a chapter 
in C. del Grande’s monograph, Hybris (Naples 1947) 
239-256; however, Thucydides would hardly have agreed 
to see behind the Athenian road to ruin “il principio tragico 
del dio chi dissenna chi voglia perdere.” 
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of the political actors with “what Thucydides thought 
would have seemed to him the factors in a given 
situation, had he stood in the place of his speakers” 
(Finley, 95-96). Regenbogen (15-20), Grene 
(100), Mme. de Romilly (220), and others agree 
with this concept of speeches blending external and 
higher objectivity as Thucydides’ masterly device for 
presenting at once the actuality and the permanent 
forces and laws of history. 


H. Erbse, “Ueber eine Eigenheit thukydideischer 
Geschichtsbetrachtung,” RAM 96 (1953) 38-62, sees 
in the speeches a kind of excursus, invented by 
Thucydides to convey greater weight to events and 
conditions by raising them from the insignificance 
of the transitory to the “héhere Objektivitat” of a 
link with the permanent forces of the past and of 
the future. Gomme also has given much considera- 
tion to the objective and subjective factor in the 
speeches, as the issue of their (relative) accuracy 
was bound to be a matter of paramount concern to 
the writer of the Commentary; and the Commentary 
itself indicates the great usefulness of the speeches 
as a source of objective facts behind the necessarily 
Thucydidean form.?5 


While the political speeches in the History have 
been long the center of attraction as the key to Thu- 
cydides’ political philosophy, the little exhortatory 
speeches preceding the battles had been neglected 
till the publication of O. Luschnat’s monograph, Die 
Feldberrnreden im Geschichtswerk des Thucydides, 
Philologus, Supplbd. 34.2 (1942). These talks are 
naturally more closely related to the particular situ- 
ation than the great discourses of the political leaders; 
however, they too reflect the great issues and the 


foundations of human action such as fear, hope, 
and prestige. While illustrating the military situa- 
tion, the speakers also express the national character 
and the political form of their country. Like the 
political speeches, the Feldherrnreden offer many 
subtle cross-references. Their main concepts are pre- 
sented in a special list. The author belongs to those 
who suggest a late date for the History.2% 


25. Being both a historian and a classical scholar, Gomme 
discusses the character of the Thucydidean speeches in his 
Sather Lectures (141-142); cf. also Essays in Greek History 
156-180. He stresses the selection and the presentation as 
“subjective” results of Thucydides’ judgment as a master 
of the historian’s art, as indicated by the toiade elexer: 
which introduces the speeches. However, “he always did 
his best to get information about the arguments and the 
manners of the speeches.” Gomme dwells on the essential 
difference between the first Pericles speech, the underlying 
original of which he probably heard himself, and speeches 
such as those of the Plataeans and Thebans in Book 3, where 
it must have been hard to get detailed evidence. 


26. On speeches see also infra, Sect. 11, “Special Studies.” 


7. Political Thought: The Melian Dialogue 


It is natural that the Melian Dialogue, being the 
most impressive presentation of the clash between 
two different concepts of power, has called forth 
more comment than any other part of the History. 
One may even say that, as a consequence of our own 
experiences and discussions, the importance of the 
Dialogue in Thucydides’ work, great as it is, has 
sometimes been overstressed. It is significant that 
Ritter (Damonie der Macht 18, 178) uses the Dia- 
logue together with the analysis of revolution 3.82- 
83 as the foundation of his thesis. I have treated 
the two as counterparts in two articles, “The Melian 
Dialogue,” TAPA 78 (1947) 18-36; “Thucydides 
and the Disintegration of the Polis,’ TAPA 85 
(1954) 46-54. 


The “terrible Melian Dialogue,” as it has been 
called by Finley (209-212), forms a major chapter 
in Mme. de Romilly’s Thucydide (230-259). The 
“caractére absolu, abstrait, et presque métaphysique” 
of its formulas is stressed in its relations to sophistic 
thought. Thucydides is less concerned with whether 
or not the Melians are right than with the principles 
of the Athenians, which he condemns, yet regards 
as natural consequences of the anankaion tés archés 
gotten out of control. As seen by M. A. Levi, “Il 
Dialogo dei Meli,” PP 8 (1953) 5-16, Thucydides 
neither reaches nor reveals a final judgment, but 
confines himself to the presentation of the irrecon- 
cilable “contrasto ideologico nella sua essenziale 
nudita” between the traditional respect for diké and 
eleutheria and the new philosophy (accepted by the 
Athenians as well as by their competitors for power ) 
of “la legge della forza in se.” It is the disillusion 
of an absolute scepticism which underlies this stern 
objectivity, as stressed by Regenbogen (65): “Die 
Gottheit schweigt, die Dinge gehen ihren Gang” — 
although Thucydides does not even raise the question 
whether the gods ought to interfere with the affairs 
of men any more than they do with the laws of 
nature. Herter, RAM 97 (1954) 316-343, esp. 317- 
331, offering a survey of the great variety of opinions 
concerning Thucydides’ purpose when writing the 
Melian Dialogue, stresses the unescapable antinomy 
of power and the integration of the particular case 
with the general, impersonal law. Gomme (Greek 
Attitude 122) agrees with those who consider the 
Dialogue and the Sicilian Expedition a compositional 
unit, a greater counterpart to the preceding unit of 
Funeral Oration and plague. 


Since there is rather general agreement that the 
Dialogue as we read it is the product of Thucydi- 
dean thought, there arises the question, even more 
than in the speeches, about the relation between the 
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Thucydidean emphasis and the actual importance of 
the particular case. M. Treu, “Athen und Melos 
und der Melierdialog des Thukydides,” Historia 2 
(1953/4) 253-273, and 5 (1954/5) 58-59, points 
out that the actual attitude of Athens was not so 
exceptionally brutal as may appear from the Dia- 
logue, which fails to mention that Melos was not 
really independent but tributary since 425. Thu- 
cydides is thus less concerned with the historical than 
with the dramatic situation. He needs a typical, 
“ideal,” case to illustrate the issue of might and right 
between unequals in power. A strong defense of 
the Athenian side is offered by G. E. M. de Ste. 
Croix, “The Character of the Athenian Empire,” 
Historia 3 (1954/5) 1-40. The Melians, as con- 
tributors to the Spartan war chest, have no right to 
be regarded as real neutrals; and even the Athenians 
of the Dialogue, as interpreted by Ste. Croix, do not 
assert that might is right, but just describe the actual 
situation without moral trappings. L. A. MacKay, 
“Latent Irony in the Melian Dialogue,” Studies .. . 
D.M. Robinson Ul, 570-572, sees an indirect excuse 
for the Athenians in the fact that their political 
philosophy of power coincides with the practice of 
the Spartan “liberators” and their oligarchic allies, 
including the regime in control of Melos.*7 
8. Political Figures: Pericles 

The masterly presentation of the laws of history 
does not imply that Thucydides, “the historian out 
of political passion,” as he is called in H. Holborn’s 
“Greek and Modern Concepts of History,” JHI 10 
(1949) 3-13, has been able, any more than any 
other historian, to draw his characters entirely sume 
ira et studio, We have to keep in mind that his 
political characters are at the same time ideal types 
of success or failure, representatives of a national 
temper or political system. This applies to a con- 
siderable degree to his picture of Pericles as the 
paragon of statesmanship and as the embodiment of 
all the striking qualities of the Athenian polis and 
arché. While it is possible, even on the ground of 
the Thucydidean report, to evaluate some aspects of 
Periclean policy differently from Thucydides, our 
tradition is so much dominated by his History that 
no complementary external evidence of even ap- 
7. The constant interest in reinterpreting the Dialogue 
appears in E. Braun, “Nachlese zum Melierdialog,” JOEAI 
10 (1953), Beibl. 231-242, analysing the key passages 
5.89, 5,111.2, 5,111.4; J. Scharf, “Zum Melierdialog des 
Thukydides,” Gymnasium 61 (1954) 504-513; C. ten 
Holder, “Versuch ber die Geschichtsschreibung d. Thuk.,” 
and E. Rover, “Gespriche bei griech. Historikern” (both 
in Der altsprachliche Unterricht, Heft 6, [Stuttgart 1955] ). 
Also one of G. de Sanctis’ republished ‘‘Postille tucididee” 
(in Studi di storia della storiografia greca [Florence 1951] ) 
deals with the Melian Dialogue. 
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proximately equal weight is available, as emphasized 
in the introduction to Gomme’s Commentary and, 
more recently, in the chapter on the historiographi- 
cal sources of the age in H. Bengtson’s Griechische 
Geschichte (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft 
Ill. 4 [Munich 1950] ), esp. 204-206. 

Most scholars see in the picture of the man as 
he appears in his three speeches — to which one 
may add the one of his envoys in Sparta — and in 
the reflections of 2.65, the coincidence of individual 
and type in the ideal of consummate statesmanship 
( Finley, esp. 139-155; Regenbogen, 38-40; Schmid, 
160; E. Bayer, “Das Periklesbild des Thukydides,” 
WJA 3 [1948] 1-57; W. R. Agard, What Democ- 
racy Meant to the Greeks [Chapel Hill 1942] 59- 
68). He gives the supreme example of the mastery 
of tyché and ananké by gnémé (Herter, RAM 93 
[1949] 133-153, esp. 139f.). His speeches are an 
expression of Thucydidean as well as of Periclean 
thought, as stressed by Mme. de Romilly (99-136), 
setting the standards of power founded on intelli- 
gence and character; the unity of the concept of 
his leadership, with only slight changes in emphasis 
after “le seuil de 404,” being one of the major 
foundations of her conviction of the basic unity of 
Thucydides’ thought and work.?5 


Pericles’ political and strategic concept of sea 
power, already touched upon by A. Momigliano, 
“Sea Power in Greek History,” CR 58 (1944) 1-7, 
and Thucydides’ attitude towards it, is reconsidered 
in M. A. Levi's notes, “In margine a Tucidide,” PP 7 


(1952) 81-112. In Levi’s judgment, Thucydides, 
while taking sea power for granted, takes issue with 
Pericles’ use of it for the domination of the Greek 
world, turning Athens into the “citta tiranna,” and 
thus bearing his share of responsibility for the out- 
break of the war. In line with this interpretation, 
the author discovers in Pericles’ last speech, in ad- 
dition to the fickleness of the people, the tragedy of 
a leader who has become aware of his own mis- 
calculations. In his reservations against the usually 
accepted agreement of Thucydides with Periclean 
policy, Levi warns against seeing without qualifica- 
tion, even in the statements of the Funeral Oration, 
the historian’s own convictions. The analysis of the 
Themistocles-Pausanias excursus seems to the author 
to confirm the impact on Thucydides of the Cimonian 
ideal of co-existence, instead of rivalry, between the 


28. The Funeral Oration, reflecting the supreme yet pre- 
carious ideal of integrating authority and discipline with 
democracy and ‘individual freedom, was significantly chosen, 
in a bilingual edition, as the first volume of the collection, 
“Ueberlieferung und Auftrag,” published to re-establish the 
foundations of Western civilization after the war: Die 
Totenrede des Perikles, thertr. von G. P. Landmann (Bern 
1945). 





two leading Hellenic powers. The idea of Thucydi- 
des disagreeing with Periclean policy in the matter 
of Panhellenic cooperation is also suggested in L. 
Craici, “| kerkyraika di Tucidide,” Acme 6 (1953) 
416f.29 


9. Post-Periclean Democracy and Its Leaders 


Thucydides’ presentation of Pericles finds its 
necessary complement in his picture of post-Periclean 
democracy and arché handled by men who either 
lacked the dynamism or the (no less essential) re- 
straint of real statesmanship: Cleon, Nicias, and 
Alcibiades. Thucydides leaves no doubt that a new 
Pericles might have mastered the crisis of a long 
war (and at times may have thought of himself in 
this role had his political career not been cut short 
by his exile); but considering, with a disillusioned 
eye, the human situation and natural shortcomings 
— confirmed by history — of the political heirs of 
a great statesman, he indicates, in his reserved man- 
ner, the factor of necessity in the road to final 
disaster taken by Athens. Thucydides’ attitude to- 
ward the stages of this development, centered around 
the forceful and representative characters of Cleon 
and Alcibiades, is the main subject of Mme. de 
Romilly’s chapter, “Les aspects successifs de l'impéri- 
alisme athénien,” esp. 137-195. This discussion im- 
plies his judgment on the various aspects of Athenian 
democracy, in its strong and weak sides, as con- 
sidered also by Finley (esp. 156, 225, 304-306). 


As seen by Herter, RAM 97 (1954) 336f., the 
History derives the failure of Athens less from in- 
dividual mistakes than from a spirit, “der sich selbst 
nicht zu bandigen wusste und schliesslich nach dem 
Unerreichbaren greifen und das Erreichbare verscher- 
zen musste.”*° 


While he presents in Nicias a man whom he 
respects as a decent character (perhaps it was he 


29. Behind Pericles rises the great figure of Themistocles, 
remembered, especially after Athens’ fall, as the founder 
of the arché and the builder of the walls: Romilly, 197- 
200; G. Méautis, “Thucydide et Thémistocle,” AC 20 
(1951) 297-304; Finley, 152. H. D. Westlake, “Thucyd- 
ides and the Pentekontaetia,” CQ ns. 5 (1955) 53-67, 
sees in the picture of Themistocles, as well as of Pausanias, 
a correction, written at an early date, of the Herodotean 
presentation. 


30. Although the tragic factors in the events as well as in 
the Thucydidean presentation may suggest the play of bybris 
and nemesis (ct. del Grande [supra, n. 24, ad fin.]; C. B. 
Welles, Studies . D. M. Robinson Il 783-788), this 
seems to introduce a position de-emphasized by Thucydides’ 
insistence on the rational handling of men as the founda- 
tion of politics. Hybris in Thucydides, as seen by Mime. 
de Romilly (272f.), consists in “le triomphe des passions 
sur la raison,” and nemesis “le résultat logique de l'erreur 
humaine.” Cf. Finley, 324. 
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who first introduced Thucydides into politics) with- 
out covering up his signal failure in the supreme 
test of leadership (H. D. Westlake, “Nicias in Thu- 
cydides,” CQ 35 [1941] 58-65; Finley, 246), his 
picture of Alcibiades, comparable to that of Cleon 
in its individual liveliness, betrays the impact of 
that most brilliant and most fateful embodiment of 
Athenian polypragmosyné, dominating and symbol- 
izing the character of Athenian policy during its 
doomed course from greatness to fall, drawn like a 
corruptio optimi pessima as the opposite pole to the 
Pericles of the first two books, illustrating the gulf 
of potentialities within the same national character.! 


The part assigned to Alcibiades in the History 
is due, to a considerable extent, to his stature repre- 
sentative of the spirit of his nation and age. But 
beyond that, despite the historian’s usual reserve, 
and as in Plato who was about as much younger than 
Alcibiades as Thucydides was older, the Alcibiadean 
passages convey a strong impression of personal con- 
tact, possibly going back to the years before Thu- 
cydides’ exile when both must have met in Athens 
as members of the same aristocratic society. P. A. 
Brunt, “Thucydides and Alcibiades,” REG 6S (1952) 
59-96, assumes a meeting of the two during Alci- 
biades’ second exile in 407, with Alcibiades be- 
coming, as a consequence, a major informant for 
the events reported in Books 5, 6, and 8; under 
the personal impression of this man Thucydides, 
although by no means blind to his shortcomings, 
may have overemphasized his part in the events.3* 
The misunderstanding of Alcibiades’ attitude to 
Athens through introduction of the modern idea of 
patriotism is rectified by N. M. Pusey, “Alcibiades 


31. Polypragmosyné as a basic force in Athenian politics, 
together with the opposite ideal of apragmosyné, is discussed 
by V. Ehrenberg, JHS 67 (1947) 46-67. Thucydides’ con- 
cern with what Mugler, Lettres d’'Humanité 10 (1951) 
20-51, calls “les potentiels psychologiques entre les nations 
antagonistes,” the factor of the national character of the 
Athenians and the Spartans, was the topic of H. Gundert, 
“Athener und Spartaner in den Reden des Thukydides,” 
Antike 16 (1940) 98-114. It is the contrast of two aspects 
of human nature and two types of state and society, com- 
plementary to each other yet tragically interlocked in a life 
and death struggle. 

32. Cf. also Gomme, Commentary l1 196, who, from the 
different emphasis on this part, draws the conclusion that 
the Sicilian Expedition must have been written considerably 
before the date of 2.65, i.e. before the fall of Athens. This 
concept of two different stages in Thucydides’ picture of 
Alcibiades is also maintained by M. Treu, “Athen und 
Karthago in der thukydideischen Darstellung,” Historia 3 
(1954) 41-57: the earlier one, less favorable, appears in 
the narrative of the Sicilian Expedition, while the later one, 
written from the vantage point of a more mature insight 
into the great lines of the war, more justly appreciates 
Alcibiades’ great imperial design for the conquest of the 
West. 
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and to philopoli,” HSPh 51 (1940) 235-250. In 
Mme. de Romilly's judgment (190-195), Thucydides 
takes a rather critical attitude towards Alcibiades as 
an embodiment, like Cleon, of the ominous dis- 
carding of séphrosyné in politics; however, in parts 
of Book 6, such as ch. 15 and 89-93, she sees, as the 
result of a later change in Thucydides’ outlook, the 
picture of a more forceful personality than the one 
given in Books 5 and 8. 

Allergic to the new political type, embodied in 
Cleon with his appeal to the dangerous potential 
violence of the people, Thucydides sees the Periclean 
heritage in the moderate conservatives of 411 (cf. 
P. Cloché, La démocratie athénienne [Paris 1951] 
182f.; “Thucydide et Lacédémone,” LEC 12 
[1943] 81-113). His high regard for the old con- 
servative ideals of séphrosyné and eunomia as they 
appear in King Archidamus (cf. F. M. Wassermann, 
“The Speeches of King Archidamus in Thucydides,” 
CJ 48 [1953] 193-200) and, with a changed vo- 
cabulary, in the aristocratic master of Athenian de- 
mocracy, Pericles, does not blind him, as it did some 
of his fellow citizens, against the shortcomings of 
the realities behind the Spartan ideals. His “op- 
position intellectuelle” against unrestrained democ- 
racy creates in him the “Praise of Periclean Athens 
as a Mixed Constitution,” expounded in the Funeral 
Oration (2.37): J. H. Oliver, RAM 98 (1955) 
37-40. Thucydides has a keen cye for the negative 
sides of post-Periclean democracy as well as for the 
unpopularity of the arché (cf. Romilly, 79f.); and 
caution against some unavoidable bias behind his 
avowed objectivity is suggested by A. H. M. Jones, 
“Athenian Democracy and its Critics,’ CH] 11 
(1953) 1-26.33 


10. Thucydides and the Documents 


While Thucydides’ understanding and presenta- 
tion of the permanent laws of history is beyond 
dispute, there remains the issue of his objectivity in 
selecting and reporting particular events and con- 
ditions. Both his political passion and the sternness 
of his standards make unavoidable a certain bias, 
pro and con, concerning certain types and institu- 
33. L. Pearson, “Thucydides as Reporter and Critic,” TAPA 
78 (1947) 37-60, investigates the strong element of per- 
sonal opinions as expressed by Thucydides not only through 
the form of the Jogos, but, in spite of his programmatic 
announcement in 1,22, also in his presentation of the erga. 
His judgments, though usually resting on facts, yet are at 
times nothing but rather arbitrary personal opinions. The 
author makes some striking observations about the way 
Thucydides expresses his evaluation of men such as Cleon, 
Demosthenes, Brasidas, Nicias, and Alcibiades. Book 8 
seems to present a gradual change to more restraint from 
dogmatic evaluations, and interesting point for the reassess- 
ment of this not yet fully appreciated part of the History. 


tions. The Quellenkunde, resting on the great heritage 
of nineteenth century scholarship, still recognizes his 
paramount stature, as is evident in the Greek 
histories by Berve and de Sanctis, and especially in 
the sections dealing with the sources in Bengtson. 

Many years ago (1899), E. Meyer, in his famous 
Forschungen (Il 382), called for a historical com- 
mentary on Thucydides to complement the philologi- 
cal analysis so successfully handled by nineteenth 
century scholarship. It has taken more than half a 
century before this desideratum has been fulfilled in 
A. W. Gomme's Historical Commentary on Thucyd- 
ides. Three volumes of this monumental work, one 
of the landmarks of the scholarly approach to the 
classics in an age in which they seem to be threatened 
both by neglect and the cheap shortcut of popular- 
izing pseudo-modernity, have now been published 
(Oxford 1945-1956). Vol. I contains the Intro- 
duction and Book 1; Vol. II, Books 2 and 3; Vol. 
III, Book 4 and Book 5 as far as ch. 24. 


The very title underlines the shift of emphasis 
from Thucydides the writer to Thucydides the his- 
torian. Since both aspects are inseparably interwined, 
the new Commentary is an indispensable companion 
to any reader of the History. Gomme gives con- 
sideration to every aspect of Thucydidean interpre- 
tation, from textual criticism and linguistic and 
semantic notes to literary, philosophical, and histori- 
cal issues. He carries on and complements the work 
of the commentaries which contained the sum of 
nineteenth century Thucydides research, especially 
Poppo-Stahl, and Classen-Steup, whose interpreta- 
tions, like those of Shilleto and Marchant, he often 
confirms or modifies. To this solid philological tra- 
dition Gomme adds the increasing evidence obtained 
from modern epigraphy and archeology, in addition 
to new studies on details of geography and topogra- 
phy. And, in spite of refraining from easily available 
parallels, the Commentary reflects the experiences of 
a generation which in an unbroken sequence of 
“hot” and “cold” wars has seen re-affirmed Thucydi- 
des’ judgment, both wise and disillusioned, on man 
and the state. 


Gomme does not bypass the numerous diffi- 
culties and indicates where the text, with or without 
emendation, does not offer a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion, The background of Thucydides’ words and 
thoughts is illustrated by constant references to his 
contemporaries, Aristophanes and Euripides, and to 
Plato, Isocrates, and Demosthenes, who in some re- 
gards were the heirs of his mind and style.34 


34. The issue of the composition of the History will be 


discussed in the final volume of the Commentary. In 
general, Gomme seems to assume that Thucydides trans- 
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The role of the documents in the Héstory has 
been reconsidered by C. Meyer, Die Urkunden im 
Geschichtswerk des Thukydides (Munich 1955). 
Going back to a suggestion by E. Kapp, this mono- 
graph deals with the text of the armistice of 423 
(4.118-119) and the documents inserted in Books 5 
(18-19, 23-24, 76-81) and 8 (18, 37, 58), and 
shows that they are not merely material added to 
the narrative for later integration, as assumed by 
Kirchhoff, Wilamowitz, and Schwartz. Instead, even 
in their present condition they are integrated with 
the report as part of the erga. The analysis of the 
relevent passages makes it appear that the narrative 
presupposes the knowledge of these documents, as 
a means of seeing on genomendn to saphes. 


In the case of Thucydides’ dates for the early 
history of Sicily, K. J. Dover, “La colonizzazione 
della Sicilia in Tucidide,” Maia ns. 5 (1950) 1-20, 
has shown that they are derived from Antiochus of 
Syracuse and, through him, from the local tradition. 
H. D. Westlake, “Thucydides’ Narrative of the 
Sicilian Expedition,” PCA 50 (1953) 27, points to 


formed his notes into history comparatively soon after the 
events. In a passage such as the Funeral Oration Gomme 
sees the direct impact of Periclean style and manner and 
of the unshaken Athenian self-assurance of the late thirties; 
hence his caution against the common concept of its late 
date: “If the speech is Thucydides’ own composition and 
written after 404, it is a remarkable projection back to the 
spirit of an earlier generation” (II 130). To this one may 
reply that a great historian may have this “remarkable” 
ability and that, in addition, it was the spirit of this 
generation in which Thucydides’ mind was formed. 

While agreeing with E. Meyer's remarks on the strong 
subjective factor implied in any writing of history, Gomme 
maintains the relative objectivity of the speeches, as close 
reflections of the actual situations, thoughts, and discourses, 
in line with the programmatic statement of 1.22, which, 
as one of the keys to the understanding of the History, is 
analysed in agreement as well as disagreement with A. 
Grosskinsky’s monograph, Das Programm des Thukydides 
(Berlin 1936). 

The general introduction (1945) deals with four ques- 
tions essential for the critical approach to Thucydides: 1. 
What he takes for granted; 2. Self-imposed limitations 
(such as “his superb silence on anecdotes”); 3. Sources for 
the war other than Thucydides; 4. Principles of historical 
criticism as applied to the History. 

Some of the details discussed in the Commentary 
have been previously and partially publisked in various 
articles by the author; one of them, “Four Passages in 
Thucydides,” JHS 71 (1951) 70-80, deals (in addition to 
2.65 and 4.81) also with 6.15.3, and with the issue of 
Cleon and Alcibiades as heirs of different sides of Periclean 
policy, in contrast to the respectable apragmdn, Nicias. 


In some cases Gomme sums up the results of his in- 
terpretation in a translation, such as in the chapters on the 
increasing moral anarchy, 3.82-83, in which each word has 
its particular and striking meaning. (In 3.84, he sees, as 
do most scholars, only “a moderately good imitation of 
Thucydides.” ) 


one of the close associates of Nicias as a major 
source; the comparative scantiness of information 
about Hermocrates, in spite of Thucydides’ high re- 
gard, rests on the fact that the History is more con- 
cerned with the Athenian defeat than with the 
Syracusan victory. A certain loss of proportion, the 
result of treating the Sicilian expedition not in close 
connection with Periclean policy in the West, is 
noted by S. Mazzarino, “Pericle ¢ la Sicilia,” Mem. 
Acc, Scienze Bologna 1944/45 3f. 


The problems, and the relevant literature, arising 
from the parallel report of Aristotle’s Constitution 
of Athens on the revolution of 411, are discussed 
by Bengtson, Schmid (157f.), and especially in the 
introduction and commentary of K. von Fritz and 
E. Kapp, Aristotle's Constitution of Athens and Re- 
lated Documents (New York 1950). Thucydides’ 
terminology concerning the balanced and moderate 
regime of 411 is compared with the changed meaning 
of the same concepts in the Polybian theory of the 
mixed constitution in von Fritz’ The Theory of the 
Mixed Constitution in Antiquity (New York 1954) 
417, n. 43. The political, pro-Alemeonid background 
of Thucydides’ criticism of the aristocratic “libera- 
tion” legend in Hellanicus’ Atthis is considered by 
F. Jacoby, Atthis (Oxford 1949) 158f., who also 
treats (338) the contrast between 1.20 and 6.53. 

For the complementary epigraphic background 
we now have The Athenian Tribute Lists, edited by 
B. D. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, and M. F. McGregor 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1939-1956). 


No one can read the History without agreeing 
with those who ask the question how far we should 
accept the Thucydidean picture, no matter how 
brilliantly drawn, of Pericles, Cleon, Alcibiades, or 
of post-Periclean democracy in general, which Thu- 
cydides, even though admiring its unflagging ener- 
gies, had no reason to love (on the problems of 
his exile and responsibility, cf. now Gomme, Com- 
mentary lll 573-588). Pearson, TAPA 78 (1947) 
37-60, shows some of the subtle means used by 
Thucydides in order to convey his evaluation of the 
main characters. His development from a more 
democratic to a more conservative attitude (Finley, 
33f.) may have influenced his view of certain aspects 
of democracy (Jones and Ste. Croix).35 The scanti- 
ness of collateral historical literature makes it hard 
to ascertain his relation to the written sources at 
his disposal. 


11. Special Siudies on the Composition of Book 1.4% 


Book 1 has played a considerable part in dis- 


Ss. Ga supra, p. 9A, 
36. Ct. supra, Sect. 4. 
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cussion of the genesis and the various aspects of 
the History. It includes, among other subjects, the 
Archaeology, the Pentekontaetia, the program chapter 
(1.22), and the eight speeches which reflect the 
immediate prehistory of the war. The issue of the 
unity and date of this book and its parts, and of 
its relation to the rest of the History, has been a 
matter of contention since the opposing positions 
of the analytic and the unitarian approach have 
been called forth in the wake of Schwartz’ hypo- 
theses. Most of the essential material, as far as 
published by 1945, has been discussed and digested 
in Vol. I of Gomme’s Commentary, also finding its 
way — with different conclusions — into the re- 
search summaries by Finley, Schmid, and Romiily. 


N.G.L. Hammond, who had presented his concept 
of “The Composition of Thucydides” in CQ 34 
(1940) 146-152 (notes; narrative, without speeches, 
of the events 421-411; the two finished parts: the 
Archidamian War till 424, and the Sicilian Expedi- 
tion; Book 1 written before 415), takes up the 
issue once more in “The Arrangement of the Thought 
in the Proem and in Other Parts of Thucydides 1,” 
CQ ns. 2 (1952) 127-141. Book 1 now seems to 
Hammond to have been written in all its essentials 
before Thucydides’ exile. This opinion is shared by 
F. E. Adcock, “Thucydides in Book 1,” JHS 71 
(1951) 2-12, who maintains that the Pentekontaetia 
was written soon after the beginning, that even the 
speeches, including Pericles’ warning (1.144), do 
not go beyond the experience of contemporaries, 
and that there is nowhere any sign “of a later re- 
writing ad maiorem Periclis gloriam.” H. D. West- 
lake, “Thucydides and the Pentekontaetia,” CQ ns. 
5 (1955) 53-67, assumes Book 1 to have been 
written not long after 421 as an introduction to 
the Archidamian War and that the Themistocles- 
Pausanias excursus may originally stem from an in- 
dependent piece of writing done by Thucydides 
before his exile. Westlake distinguishes two sections 
in the Pentekontaetia, the first of which (1.89-96) 
seems more concerned with personal details, while 
the second (97-118) exhibits little interest in in- 
dividuals, not even in Cimon, who after all was 
Thucydides’ kinsman, and Pericles.*7 


27 


37. In his “Thucydides and the Athenian Disaster in 
Egypt,” CP 45 (1950) 209-216, Westlake deals with one 
of the most problematic incidents of the Pentekontaetia. 
A new explanation for the difficult passage 1.142.2 (polin 
antipalon) has been suggested by Hammond, CR 61 
(1947) 39-41. 

The first speeches, underscoring Athenian intervention 
in the hostilities between Corinth and Corcyra, have re- 
cently attracted some interest: K. von Fritz, “Hope 
saphestaté pistis,” Thesaurismata (Festschrift Ida Kapp 
[Munich 1954] ) 25-37, dealing with 1.35.4; K. Biichner, 


12. Language and Style 


Among the unique aspects of the History are its 
language and style, as expression of Thucydides’ at- 
tempt to find an adequate form for the concentrated 
intensity and depth of his thought, and as reflection 
of the influence of the linguistic endeavors and 
theories of contemporary rhetoric and philosophy. 


Gomme’s Commentary, summing up and com- 
plementing his predecessors, offers both detailed 
analysis and general observation, proving that the 
way to the understanding of Thucydides’ thought is 
by the understanding of his use of language. Finley 
(250-288) dedicates one of his eight chapters to 
this subject, with emphasis on the contemporary 
background; so does Schmid, in one of his most 
important sections (181-204), in line with the tra- 
ditional interest in this field in Germany, where for 
a long time professors used to make their second 
team Ph.D. candidates write their theses on some 
Sprachgebrauch of some author or other. 


The relations between rhetoric and historiography 
— including Thucydides — have been discussed by 
F. Wehrli, “Die Geschichtsschreibung im Licht der 
antiken Theorie,” in Evmusia (Festgabe E. Howald 
[Ziirich 1947] ).38 The most striking use of the 
new rhetorical devices, concomitant to the discovery 
of the power of the word both to reflect and to 
direct man’s thought, is Thucydides’ introduction of 
the speeches to present the basic foundations of 
history and politics. H. LI. Hudson-Williams, “Thu- 
cydides, Isocrates, and the Rhetorical Method of 
Composition,” CQ 42 (1948) 76-81; “Conventional 
Forms of Debate and the Melian Dialogue,” AJP 
71 (1950) 156-169, takes up some of these points. 
A related issue, the suspicion of the deinotés of the 
new technique, easily to be aroused by a demagogue, 
is discussed by the same in “Political Speeches in 
Athens,” CQ ns. 1 (1951) 68-73. 


It sometimes proves useful to combine the anal- 
ysis of particular speeches with the consideration of 
their rhetorical elements. This approach was applied 
to the Mytilenean debate, especially Diodotus’ speech, 
in L. Bodin, “Diodote contre Cléon: Quelques apercus 


“Thukydides I 40, 2,” Hermes 81 (1953) 119-122; L. 
Craici, “I kerkyraika di Tucidide,” Acme 6 (1953) 413¢f., 
who sees in the two speeches the contrast of competing 
philosophies, with the Corinthians standing for traditional 
values, the Corcyreans — in line with the new spirit pre- 


vailing in Athens — backing their claims with “ragioni 


della forza e del utilitarismo” (see esp. 1.36). 


38. Howald himself has dealt with the rhetorical elements 
in Thucydides in his book on ancient historians (supra 
p. 91.). Much of the relevant material was presented in 
J. Ros, Die Metabolé (variatio) als Stilprinzip des Thu- 
kydides (Paderborn 1938). 
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sur la dialectique de Thucydide,” REA 42 (1940) 
36-52. More recently, the subject has been discussed 
on a broader basis by P. Moraux, “Thucydide et la 
rhétorique: Etude sur la structure des deux discours 
III 37-48," LEC 22 (1954) 3-22. The application 
of this analysis of the terms of Aristotle's Rhetoric 
and the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum indicates that the 
major and minor subdivisions as well as the arrange- 
ment of the arguments fit perfectly the various 
categories elaborated by rhetorical theory, the roots 
of which go back to Thucydides’ contemporaries. 


Among the most effective forms of a style whose 
logos is word and thought at once, is the device of 
gnomai, the longer and shorter reflections in which 
Thucydides expresses, especially in the speeches, the 
essentials behind the particular phenomena as a 
major aspect of his reasoning. These sententiae, 
which number about 200 in the History, giving 
additional weight to key issues, insights, and de- 
cisions, are the subject of C. Meister, Die Gnomik 
im Geschichtswerk des Thukydides (Diss. Basel; 
Winterthur 1955). The author shows the gndémai 
as underscoring the forms and laws of anthrépeia 
physis in politics; the interaction of gndémé and 
tyché; the essence of power and the state; national 
character and the temper of the speaker. The Melian 
Dialogue offers a representative example, with its 
three major chapters summed up by such an apho- 
rism (5.89, 105.2, 114.4). Thucydides enhances the 
impact of his sententiae through his avoidance of 
any didactic and moralizing eagerness. 

The one-sided yet interesting judgment of ancient 
rhetorical theory, as represented by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus in his various statements on Thucydi- 
des, has been considered by G.M. A. Grube, “Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus and Thucydides,” Phoenix 4 
(1950) 95-110. Whenever it is matter of style and 
language, Dionysius’ judgment is regarded as carry- 
ing some weight. His interesting attempt to re-write 
part of the speeches in everyday language seems to 
prove that even to Greeks the speeches as we read 
them in the History appeared as the product of 
Thucydides’ intense and concentrated thought rather 
than as the expression of che ordinary language of 
politics.3® 
13. Basic Words and Concepts and Their Relations 

to Philosophy and Science 

Thucydides is a political thinker but not a 
political philosopher. “Political action, if not political 


39. Dionysius’ De Thucydide is appearing in a new issue 


by G. Pavano (Palermo 1952- ), the first volume of 
which includes the first twenty chapters with notes and 
translation in addition to an introduction of about fifty 
pages in which the author refers to his previous article 


of 1936 (MAT 68). 





principles is just what interested Thucydides most 
— the behaviour of men and states and of men in 
states.” These words sum up the chapter on Thu- 
cydides in T. S. Sinclair, History of Greek Political 
Thought (London 1951). As to the moral aspects 
of power, he differs from a political philosopher in 
so far as he is less concerned with what is right or 
wrong than with the facts to be observed and 
mastered (cf. the author's “Thucydides as a Political 
Thinker,” PCA 45 [1948] 31f.). His belief in the 
laws of anthrépeia physis does not imply a deter- 
ministic philosophy, but has its counterweight in an 
equally strong belief in leadership. Events, not 
ideals, are the foundation of his thinking.*® 

Like many others, Sinclair sees in Thucydides’ 
stern regard even for unpleasant facts a parallel to 
Anaxagorean and Hippocratic thought. Equally im- 
portant and obvious relations to Democritus are 
pointed out by Finley (268) and Romilly (245). 
The complementary position of Thucydides and Plato 
(who, as belonging to the same social circles, must 
have met Thucydides after his return from exile) 
continues to be a thrilling problem in the history 
of Greek thought: see Schmid (126), who mentions 
the views of Pohlenz and Schwartz; Romilly (301- 
304); Regenbogen (72-74: “der letzte Sinn des 
thukydideischen Werks heisst Platon”). Grene’s Man 
in His Pride, as mentioned earlier, has as its subject 
Thucydides and Plato as counterparts,*! 

One of the most rewarding approaches to Thu- 
cydides’ political philosophy is by way of a thorough 
analysis of his key concepts. Much has been done 
by the commentators up to Gomme; but enough 
remains to be done by further research. 


The Thucydidean use of ischys and dynamis is 
discussed by M. A. Levi, PP 7 (1952) 81-87; the 
concepts of eikazein by A. Rivier, Un emploi 
archaique de l'analogie chez Héraclite et Thucydide 
(Lausanne 1952) 41-63; the conservative catchword 
of the “Nomoi akinétoi” by E. Braun, JOEAI 40 
(1953) 144-150. W. Miiri, “Beitrag zum Verstindnis 
des Thukydides,” MH 4 (1947) 351-375, uses a 


40. As stated by Gomme, Commentary 1 48f. 

41. The obvious parallels to Euripides (cf. Romilly, Index, 
Finley, 322f.; E. M. Blaiklock, The Male Characters of 
Euripides |Wellington, N. Z., 1952], Introd.) have also 
been stressed by E. Schwartz in his posthumously published 
lectures, Ethik der Griechen [Stuttgart 1951], with refer- 
ence to the ability, possibly under the impact of Protagoras, 
to see every issue from two sides. 

The interesting parallels between Thucydides and the 
Old Oligarch have been of interest to scholars (cf. Gomme, 
“The Old Oligarch,” HSPb, Suppl. 1 (1940) 211-245, 
Finley, 46). Nestle’s attempt to establish their identity 
("Zum Ritsel der Athénaién Politeia,” Hermes 78 {1943] 
232-249) has been refuted by J. Mewalde, “Thukydides 
u. d. Verfassung v. Athen,” AAWW 81 (1944) 105-125 
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chapter of — even for Thucydides — exceptional 
depth and concentration of thought, 3.45, as a 
starting point for a consideration of several of the 
major ideas implied in his approach to the condstion 
humaine: elpis and deos, tyché and ananké, gnémé 
and orgé, pleonexia and sétéria, timé and déphelia, 
all of them in a constant play of variations ruling 
a world in which, as stressed in the Melian Dialogue, 
anankaia physis has taken the place of theta tyché. 
The will to power and the need of security, comple- 
mentary and equally unconquerable urges of human 
nature, impair the respect for legal and moral order 
in international affairs. It is the xynests of the great 
statesman, his understanding and mastering of these 
mass emotions, which alone can maintain, even 
though precariously, the standards of reason and 
dignity against the encroachment of greed, fear, and 
violence. L. Pearson, “Three Notes on the Funeral 
Oration of Pericles,” AJP 64 (1943) 399-407, deals 
with three other basic terms which appear in a 
significant passage (2.42-43) of the Funeral Oration: 
logos, ergon, and doxa. 


Among the most essential — and complicated — 
concepts of Thucydides’ and his contemporaries’ 
vocabulary are the words for cause, aitia, aition, and 
prophasis, reflections of an age which had just be- 


come conscious of the scientific, moral, and practical 
aspects of causation. G. M. Kirkwood, in his in- 
quiry into “Thucydides’ Words for Cause,” AJP 73 
(1952) 37-61, calls attention to the sharp distinction, 
in Thucydides’ statement on the causes of the war 
(1.23.6), between prophasis and aitiai (plur.). Con- 
sidering the apparent parallelism to the use of causal 
terms by the medical writers, Kirkwood rejects the 
influence of the terminology of the Corpus Hip- 
pocraticum on Thucydides, especially as regards the 
most elusive term, prophasis. Used 34 times in the 
History, its meaning (except the medical connota- 
tion in 2.45) appears to be: 1. alleged and pre- 
sumably true reason; 2. true but not alleged reason 
(motive); 3. alleged but not true reason (pretext). 
Thus, prophasis (as also aitia, with a different em- 
phasis) includes a strongly subjective element as it 
refers to the mental state of the individual and the 
collective actors of the great drama of history. 


L. Pearson’s “Prophasis and Aitia,’” TAPA 83 
(1952) 205-223, offers additional material for the 
understanding of prophasis and related terms, by 
comparing Thucydides with other writers who apply 
the concepts of causality to history and _ politics: 
Herodotus, Demosthenes, and Polybius. Parallels in 
Demosthenes prove particularly valuable for the 
notion of the aléthés prophasis. \ts contrast with 
the openly presented grievances, the aétiai, in 1.23.5-6 
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is meant, as interpreted by Pearson, to explain that 
the Spartans, who started the hostilities and there- 
fore had to give their reasons, did not want to 
press the real justification for their action, viz. 
their fear of increasing Athenian power, “as it did 
them little credit.” 

The kinship between certain aspects of Thucydi- 
dean thought and contemporary medicine (and 
science in general) has been noticed in the past by 
Jaeger, Regenbogen, Pohlenz, Cochrane, Patzer, and 
others. K. Weidauer, Thukydides und die hippo- 
kratischen Schriften (Heidelberg 1954), has now 
re-examined the extent and kind of this relationship 
through an analysis of the Hippocratic and Thu- 
cydidean use of the key concepts of prophasis, eidos, 
and physis. Weidauer’s research on the difference 
between aitia and prophasis results in his interpreta- 
tion of the much discussed aléthestaté prophasis 
(1.23) as: “der der Wahrheit am niachsten kom- 
mende Grund, der sich fiir die Entstehung des 
Krieges anfiihren lasst.” He presents the Hippo- 
cratic parallels for Thucydides’ use of eidos to 
indicate the condition of the political community 
(3.62.3); and likewise for physis, a term particularly 
close to the core of Thucydidean thought, he pre- 
sumes preformation by the medical writers, such as 
Epidemics 1 and 3. (The constant comparative 
analysis of significant Hippocratic and Thucydidean 
passages — even if the case is sometimes overstated, 
as is hard to avoid in comparisons of this kind — 
makes this monograph also valuable for studies in 
the Corpus Hippocraticum.)** 


Thucydides thus appears aware of the close re- 
lationship between statesman and physician, as well 
as between history and medical science. Both are 
concerned with observing, analysing, and handling 
the recurrent and prabable reactions of anthrépeia 
physis. Thucydides’ programmatic statement about 
the speeches emphasizes the statesman’s — like the 
physician's — ability and duty to see and advise 
ta deonta in a critical situation. The speeches, 
marking the decisive situations, are the integration 
of Thucydides’ two sides. These, in the author's 


42. See now the note on the two concepts in Gomme, 
Commentary Il 267. 

43. The description of the plague has always been con- 
sidered an outstanding example of Thucydides’ kinship with 
the new scientific spirit of his contemporaries. The old 
issue concerning the kind of disease described has recently 
been re-examined by D. L. Page, ‘Thucydides’ Description 
of the Great Plague at Athens,” CQ n.s. 3 (1953) 97-119, 
who draws the conclusion that measles best fits the report. 
W. P. MacArthur's reply, “The Athenian Plague: A Medical 
Note.” CO ns. 4 (1954) 171-174 (with an additional 
note by Page), makes a strong case for typhus. Gomme, 
in a very thorough discussion, Commentary Il 146-162, 
accepts this view, adding further medical evidence. 
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opinion, are not two different stages of his growth 
(keen observation of particular facts, analysis of the 
forces and rules of human character and behavior): 
his ideal of saphes skopein covers both fact and 
truth. 


14. Nachleben 

The different stages and aspects of the interest 
in Thucydides from his contemporaries to the present 
age have been presented by Schmid in his last 
chapter (207-219). 


Among those to whom Thucydides appealed most 
strongly, due to an affinity of mind, was Sallust; 
and the increasing modern interest in Sallust has 
given impetus to the inquiry into the relations be- 
tween the Greek and the Roman, beginning with 
V. Péschl, Grundwerte rimischer Staatsgesinnung in 
den Geschichtswerken des Sallust (Berlin 1940). 
H. Parzer, “Sallust u. Thukydides,” NJAB 4 (1941) 
124-136, saw in the Mytilenean debate the model for 
the Caesar-Cato debate in the Catilina; also to P. Per- 
rochat, “Salluste et Thucydide,” REL 25 (1947) 90- 
121, Caesar's speech seems to reflect Thucydides’ Dio- 
dotus.44 V. Paladini, Sallustio (Milan 1948) dis- 


cusses, in a special chapter (62-102), the parallels 
and differences between the two political thinkers, 
including the striking contrast between the Hellenic 


and the Roman character even when the Roman is 
ready to learn from the Greek. While Sallust, in 
line with the national character of his people, ex- 
hibits moral zeal and concern with the individual 
personality, in Thucydides “la comprensione intel- 
lettuale vince quella passionale” (45). The same 
contrast between the objective Hellenic and the 
moral Roman approach to history appears in the 
comparison between the two writers in K. Biichner, 
Der Aufbau von Sallusts Bellum Jugurthinum 
(Hermes, Einzelschr. 9 [1953]) 88. 


Mention has been made of the impact of recent 
events on Thucydidean studies.4° The military and 
political realities of the world conflict are reflected 
in W. R. Agard’s What Democracy Meant to the 
Greeks (Chapel Hill 1942) and L. E. Lord’s Martin 
Lectures, Thucydides and the Great War (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1945). After G. Murray, “The Lessons of 
History,” Diogenes 1 (1953) 43-48; C. B. Welles, 
“The Lesson of the Peloponnesian War,” Studies . 
D. M. Robinson Il (1953) 783-788; G. Stadrmiiller, 
“Thukydides — Das Zuriicksinken des Hellenentums 
in die Barbarei,” Universitas 1 (1946) 519-532, the 
major aspects of the Thucydidean work have been 
discussed with new emphasis on their contemporary 


44. See also Perrochat’s Les modéles 
(Paris 1949). 
45. Cf. supra, p. 91. 


erecs de Salluste 


background in W. Eberhardt, “Die Geschichtsdeutun 
des Thukydides,” Gymnasium 61 (1954) 306-326, 
and my “Die Warnung des Thukydides,” Newes 
Abendland 10 (1955) 267-279. But the easily-re- 
warded search for modern parallels, no matter how 
strikingly they seem to confirm Thucydides’ insight 
into the permanent forces of politics and human 
nature, entails a certain danger of overemphasizing 
his modernity. It must not be forgotten that Thu- 
cydides (like others whose picture has sometimes 
been distorted by interpretatio moderna) is an 
Athenian of the fifth century B.C., and can be fully 
understood only against this background. 


FELIX M. WASSERMANN 
KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


ADDENDA 


P. 69: See now Mme de Romilly’s Histoire et raison 
chez Thucydide (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1956). 

Sects. 5, 9: On points discussed in these sections see 
now the author's paper, “Democracy in Action: The 
Mytilenean Debate in Thucydides,” read at the annual 
meeting of the American Philological Association, Philadel- 
phia, Dec, 28, 1956. 





REVIEWS 


C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. Art in Coinage: The Aesthetics 
of Money from Greece to the Present Day. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 223; frontispiece; 
147 ill. $7.50. 


This review of Western coinage, tracing the develop- 
ment of monetary engraving from its beginnings, is of 
direct concern to the classicist. (The final chapters are a 
valuable examination of an ageless art corrupted by our 
mechanistic world.) After discussing Greek city types, 
Sutherland is concerned primarily with portaiture, and 
with the developing confidence of the engraver's eye and 
hand in dealing with the problem of an angular type on 
a round field, or a dynamic form presented for a static 
moment. The fifth-century Athenian engraver, if only 
temporarily, attained a likeness which preserved the eternal 
reality of Athena while, in its high relief, emphasizing 
her presence. The realistic coin portraits of the Hellenistic 
kings fostered those of living Romans. If the late Repub- 
lican busts are rather plain, the “Greek revival” under 
Augustus, and under Hadrian, re-established the rich and 
imaginative realism which native Roman engravers some- 
how never felt. But realism decayed as the concept of the 
emperor changed; as princeps became dominus, the por- 
trait became more abstract, until finally the portraits of 
the Byzantine emperors are highly stylized, distinguished 
among themselves by details of design rather than by 
individual qualities. 


The subject is endless: 148 illustrations still are not 
enough, and the author must too often describe important 
pieces which are not shown. One ought to see the crude 
Byzantine coinage of John Palaeologus and the beautiful 
Renaissance medal cast for him by Pisanello, contemporary 
examples of two approaches to the concept of imperial 
portraiture in Eastern and Western Christendom. One 
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must often dissent from Sutherland’s appreciations of the 
coins. He tends to see too much: the “powerful” seventh- 
century portrait of Bishop Mellitus of London is virtually 
a child’s scribble. 

The author has written for others than artists and 
numismatists. If his judgements are sometimes debatable, 
his argument is clear: any art expresses the ideas of its 
age, and numismatic art especially, an official art, can teach 
us some important conceptual differences between the 
Greek and Roman mind, between the mind of the first- 
and the fifth-century Roman, between the ancient mind 
and our own. é 

YALE UNIVERSITY ‘ T. V. BUTTREY 


RICHMOND LATTIMORE (trans.) Greek Lyrics. Translated 
into close approximations of the original meter. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. vii, 52. $1.25 
(paper), $2.25 (bound). 


In this attractive little book Professor Lattimore offers 
us renderings of some ninety poems and fragments of 
poems by seventeen known and various unknown hands. 
Lyrics, elegiacs, and iambics are included, but Pindar, the 
greatest poet of the class, is represented by only a single 
fragment, since the translator’s version of that poet has 
been in print for a number of years. 

It goes without saying that this is a work of scholar- 
ship and taste. Lattimore is consistently accurate; he 


amplifies only a little and omits even less. He is known 
from his earlier work as a successful practitioner of the 
“modern style” of translation, which depends less on the 
artificial diction and rhythm of earlier English or American 
poetry than on the ring and usage of the spoken idiom of 


the present. It is characteristic that hapalas phrenas is the 
“soft,” and not the “tender,” heart, and that Archilochus 
is “stuck through,” rather than “pierced,” with love. The 
style permits however a measure of freedom, used happily 
in such a line as “the flattery of surrender, the sweet 
embrace in the darkness” for Mimnermus fr. 1.3 D2. 


Tastes of course vary, and some may think that oc- 
casional lines are awkward in rhythm and _ structure if 
compared with the mellifluous jingles of our grandfathers. 
For myself, I confess that I liked best some versions which 
show that Lattimore, however keen his ear for the language 
that he hears spoken, is too good a poet to turn his back 
altogether on the inherited treasures of English verse. I 
should mention the vigorous rendering of Archilochus’ lines 
on “the towering captain with the spraddly length of leg” 
and a lovely, though surprisingly romantic, translation of 
fr. 25 D2: 

Luxurious in a spray of myrtle, she wore too 

the glory of the rose upon her, and her hair 

was all a darkness on her shoulders and her back. 
Sappho's prayer to Aphrodite (though I feel obliged to 
except the third stanza) is at last presented in an English 
dress that preserves the strict form of the original without 
an oppressive formalism or archaism. Alcaeus, too, is well 
served by the versions of his hymn to the Dioscuri and of 
his lines on the summer season, while Anacreon might 
rejoice in the spirited vulgarity of the verses on the dis- 
reputable Artemon. 

Difficult names and allusions are sometimes smoothed 
over for the sake of the uninstructed reader, although, on 
at least one occassion (Theogn. 705), “the waters of Lethe” 
represents the original “forgetfulness.” There is at times 
a tendency, natural in translations from works of this 
period, to turn the objective into the subjective: dusténos 
is “painful” and metron “control.” But it misrepresents 


Archilochus, as well as the Muses, to say that he “under- 
stands the gift of the Muses’ love.” The images are, as one 
would expect, scrupulously preserved, although Tyrtaeus’ 
“the broad shield’s belly” (fr. 8.24 D2) appears as “the 
hollowed-out protection of his broad shield.” Has Sir 
Winston Churchill’s famous, although misleading, phrase 
so impressed itself on the language that under-bellies must 
always be soft, and can never be hard? 

A brief notice will not admit a discussion of interpre- 
tations. Readers who look carefully at passages like Tyrt. 
fr. 8.14; Sol. fr. 24.1; Mimn. fr. 1.4; Theogn. 21, 671; 
Sim. fr. 13.8 may wish to demur gently at the translations 
given here. 

The book is well printed, but the copy sent for review 
has a flimsy paper cover that will not survive frequent use. 

This collection of translations is especially welcome, 
since it will make a selection of the verse of the archaic 
age available to a wide public. What is more, some of 
the versions are likely to become standard for all purposes. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEONARD WOODBURY 

TORONTO 
W. D. Ross (ed.). Aristotelis Fragmenta Selecta, (“Scrip- 

torum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis.”) Oxford: 

At the Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1955. Pp. x, 160. 18s. ($2.90). ; 

This book makes available again, in convenient ‘form, 
the text of most of the important fragments of Aristotle's 
lost works. It does not completely supersede the collections 
of Rose; but along with Ross’ translation (Select Fragments, 
Oxford 1952), it provides much more adequate material 
for a study of the dialogues and the lost philosophical 
works. Recent scholarship, which has reaffirmed the au- 
thenticity of all or most of these works (Aristotelis qui 
ferehantus libri to Rose), has enabled Ross to add about 
ninety fragments or testimonia not included in Rose’s 
third edition (Teubner, 1886); and in many other cases 
the text is given more fully than by Rose. The collection 
is more complete than the title Fragmenta Selecta would 
lead one to expect. Omissions are mostly of whole classes 
of works, most of them certainly spurious or the product 
of research in the Peripatetic school but not of Aristotle’s 
authorship, notably those classified by Rose as Rhetorica et 
Poetica, Ethica, Physica, Zoica, and Historica (240 pages). 
Completeness is the aim in the sections on the dialogues, 
the logical and philosophical works, and the poems. 

In general, this book includes the same material as 
the translation, adding the fragments of Aristotle’s poetry 
and printing in full some testimonia and parallel formu- 
lations merely referred to in the translation, but for the 
fragments preserved in Arabic referring to the earlier 
volume. The treatment of the text will perhaps be disap- 
pointing to some. The editor prints the text of the “best 
editions” (p. vii), but does not usually specify which 
these are. He records some of the emendations used, or 
other departures from Rose, but not as many as in the 
translation. (Since the translation was published earlier, 
its page-and-line textual references are to Rose rather than 
to Ross's own text.) 

There are a few brief explanatory notes. The consecu- 
tive numeration of the fragments, one of the convenient 
features of Rose’s edition, has unfortunately been aban- 
doned. A table facilitates reference from Rose’s third or 
second edition to Ross, but not vice versa, and omits 
Walzer. Errors are not numerous, but the date of Rose2 
(in volume 5 of the Prussian Academy edition, 1870) is 
given as 1831 (pp. x, 149). 


DE PAUW UNIVERSITY EDWIN L. MINAR, JR. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The American Classical League has announced 
the establishment of two groups of awards for its 
members and members of the affiliated Junior 
Classical League: 

(1) Three (3) American Classical League 
scholarships in the amount of $500 each (plus 
allowance up to the amount of $75 for coach rail 
transportation to port of embarkation) for teachers 
for study at the 1957 summer, sessions of the School 
of Classical Studies of the American Academy in 
Rome or the American School of Classical Study 
at Athens. 


(Il) Five (5) scholarships of $100 each for 
use in college in the academic year 1957-58 by high 
school graduates who have been members of the 
Junior Classical League with at least two years study 
of Latin. Winners will be expected to continue Latin 
in college during the year they hold the scholarships. 


Nominations are to be made by the faculty ad- 
visers of the individual JCL chapters. Activity in 
the chapters is to be taken into account by the ad- 
visers and by the committee on selection but chief 
emphasis is to be on scholarship in Latin. 


The Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Col- 
lection, held by the Trustees for Harvard University, 
offers a limited number of Junior Fellowships to 
graduate students who wish to pursue their studies 
on a late classical, Early Christian, or Byzantine sub- 
ject. Projects in the Western medieval and Near 
Eastern fields are also acceptable if they involve 
relationships with Byzantium. It is normally ex- 
pected that applicants will have completed their 
resident requirements for an advanced degree and 
have a working knowledge of Latin, and in most 
cases of Greek. Junior Fellowships carry a grant of 
$1,000, in addition to room and board for the 
academic year, and may be renewable twice. No fees 
are charged. Special arrangements are made for mar- 
ried fellows. 


Dumbarton Oaks also offers a small number of 
Research Fellowships at the post-doctoral level for 
work in the above mentioned subjects. 


Applications for the academic year 1957-58 
should be submitted before March 1, 1957. For 
further information apply to the Director of Studies, 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 
1703 Thirty-second St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


(Notes and News Continued on page 104) 
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==. Most teachers think of ULLMAN and HENRY 


hen they think of thorough, enjoyable Latin teaching 


» And no wonder! “Ullman and Henry” makes Latin live, 

through stimulating reading selections (stories like those of 

Niobe, Ceres and Proserpina, Ulysses in Book I, works of 

Caesar, Virgil, Pliny, Ovid and others in Book II), clear, 

lively presentation of lessons, and cartoons, pictures and brief 
essays that relate Latin to American life today. 


See if you don’t agree with thousands of other expert teachers. Ask 
to see the 1956 Edition of 


ULLMAN and HENRY 


Latin for Americans 








Book I Book II 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave 2459 Prairie Ave 1340 Spring $1. NW 501.7 Bim & 
Chicago 16 Atlante 9 Detles 2 


1}) New Montgomery S 
New York 11 fan 


francisco $ 





NOTES AND NEWS 


(Continued from page 103) 


Graduate fellowships and assistantships in the 
Department of Classics and in the interdepartmental 
field of Literature of the Western Cultures are 
available at Florida State University. The stipends 
for graduate fellowships run from $600 to $1200 
for nine months; those for graduate assistantships 
from $540 to $1750. Interested applicants should 
communicate with Professor Edith Woodfin West, 
Department of Classics, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ECHOLS, EDWARD C. (ed.). Classical Studies for Alexander 
David Fraser. Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Weatherford Printing 
Co., 1956. Pp. x, 102; ill. $2.00. (Available from 
Prof. Edward C. Echols, 233 E. University Parkway, 
Baltimore 18, Md.) 


A. D. Fraser (1886-1955). “The present volume .. . 
was planned to honor him at the conclusion of his 
active service at the University of Virginia in June 
1996 . =F 


Contents: Biography; Bibliography; D. M. Robinson, 
“A New Bust of Livia in the Robinson Collection”; 
J. S. Constantine, “A Note on the Dochmius”; A. F. 
Stocker, “Notes on the Text of Servius on Aeneid III”; 
R. E. Jones, “The Aeneas Legends and Vergil’s Pred- 
ecessors”; E. L. Highbarger, “A Roman Tale of the 
Sea:Aeneid Ill”; L. E. Lord, “The Island of Paros”; 
M. L. Colker, “A Previously Unpublished Letter of 
Nicolaus Heinsius”; $. V. McCasland, “Lead Us Not 
into Temptation”; G. H. Thompson, “Jefferson Majors 
in the Classics”; Pauline Turnbull, “Saint George and 
the Dragon”; E. Echols, “Purple: The Color of Power 
at Rome”; Elfrieda Frank, “The Cruelty of Constantius 
II”; A. Kaplan, “The Birthday of Augustus.” 


HOLLMAN, LENNART (ed.). Den Heliga Birgittas Reue- 
laciones Extrauagantes. (“Samlingar utgivna av Svenska 
Fornskriftsallskapet,” Ser. II: Latinska Skrifter, Band 
V.) (Diss. Uppsala.) Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 
1956. Pp. 252. Sw. Kr. 20. 


Half title: K. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitetsaka- 
demien Stockholm. Revelationes Sanctae Birgittae, 
edendas curavit J. Svennung. — Contains: Latin pre- 
face (7-11), substantially reproduced in an English 
summary (249-252); bibliography and critical intro- 
duction (13-110; in Swedish); text and apparatus 
criticus (111-232); Old Swedish version of Ex. 28; 
glossary; indices. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


School of Classical Studies, Summer Session, July—August 1957 


1957 Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held in Rome under the 
It will run six weeks 


The 
direction of Professor Paul L. MacKendrick of the University of Wisconsin. 
from July Ist to August 9th. 

Conditions for the study of classical antiquity in and about Rome were never more favorable. Apart 
from the fact that many improvements have been made since the war in the preservation and display of 
the pre-war archaeological material, opportunity is now given to visit such important new excavations 
as those in ancient Praeneste. The Academy's fine collection of books on all aspects of classical antiquity 
is available to all students, and the cultural activities of the city as a whole (concerts, opera, art exhibi- 
tions, etc.) are flourishing. Suitable accommodations and board in Rome for the duration of the Session 
may be obtained through the Academy. 

The course will be devoted to Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving material remains 
in and around Rome and as portrayed in its literature. Emphasis will be placed on study of the monu- 
ments in situ and the objects preserved in museums. But they will be constantly connected in the instruc- 
tion with Rome's literary tradition and especially with the great authors of the late Republic and the 
Augustan Age: Cicero, Virgil, Horace, and Livy. Lectures on other aspects of Roman culture will also 
be given in order to present a reasonably complete picture of the development of Roman civilization from 
the origins to Constantine. Excursions will be made to Monte Albano, Tusculum, Hadrian's Villa, Horace’s 
Sabine Farm, Praeneste, Ostia, Cerveteri, Tarquinia, Veii, and Cosa. 

Enrollment will be limited to students who are either teachers or graduate students in the Classics 
or related disciplines. Application for admission must be received by the Academy's New York office 
not later than March 1, 1957. Basic expenses including tuition, accommodations, board, and cabin class 
transportation from New York and return may be estimated at $1,100. As in the past, holders of 
scholarships from regional classical associations will have the tuition fee of $100 remitted. 

Requests for details should be addressed to: 

Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome 

101 Park Avenue 

New York 17, N.Y. 














